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By Margi Emory 

The proposal for the formation 
of the Council of College 
Representatives (CCR) is currently 
being considered for ratification 
by the varying student councils 
and committees at UCSC’s college 
campuses. 

The proposal consists of an 
amended Constitution which 
contains plans for the ap- 
pointment of a _— student 
representative to the SBSP 
(Student Body President’s Board) 
and the Board of Regents if the 
CCR so desires, the dissemination 
of information throughout the 
colleges, and the power to enact 
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such student-oriented reforms as 
may become necessary in the 
future. 

Originally, the Constitution 
contained plans for the CCR to be 
the central funding agency at 
UCSC for student groups, which 
are currently required to frequent 
seven individual student councils 
and thereby have, in the past, 
misrepresented themselves by 
competing among the student 
councils for more money. 
However, the amended Con- 
stitution does not even mention 
funding. 

The reason for deleting the 
funding power is that “Funding is 
definitely not the major issue” 


according to David Grantz, a 
senior Politics major at Crown, 
and one of that College’s 
representatives to the CCR 
Steering Committee. Grantz 
maintains that if funding were 
specified as one of the Council’s 
responsibilities, it might become 
the sole function, which is clearly 
not desirable. 

He stated that there are many 
student oriented policies and 
procedures which energetic 
members of the CCR could im- 
prove: housing services, growth 
planning, financial aid services, 
and campus cultural activities. 
Since the representatives to the 
CCR are either members of or are 


Academic Senate Creates Women, Studies 


By Mary Beth Libbey 


The Academic Senate last week 
adopted in part a proposal made 
by that body’s Special Committee 
on the Status of Women which 
established a preliminary coor- 
dinating council for Women’s 
Studies and cited an ‘extreme 
imbalance”’ in the make-up of 
both the faculty and = ad- 
ministrative personnel at this 
University. 

The proposal as originally 
drawn up by the committee 
enumerated fourteen items dealing 
with basically four major areas of 
concern. Although the committee 
recognized the fact that the 
university has increased the 
percentage of women faculty 
members from 7.9 percent to 12.3 
percent in the past year, meeting 
the goal as set down by the 
committee last year, the report 
points out that in scrutinizing the 
make-up of each board of studies 
that underutilization of eligible 
women is apparent. 

Madeline Hummel, Assistant 
Professor of Literature and the 
committee chairperson noted for 
example that there were no women 
on either the History or the 
Philosophy boards although as of 
Winter Quarter of this year, 41.3 
percent of all history majors and 
26.3 percent of all philosophy 
majors were undergraduate 
women. 

In connection with hiring 
practices, the committee cited the 
small number of women faculty at 
the tenured level. This is of 
signficance because only those 
tenured faculty are appointed to 
policy-making positions. Related 
to this demand was that “UCSC 
should give high priority to 
correcting the extreme imbalance 
that presently exists in ad- 
ministration and policy-making 
decisions in the colleges, and 
Central Administration.” At 
present, only one woman holds a 
senior administrative position, no 
women are college administrators, 
and only one woman holds the 
chairpersonship of either a board 
or committee. 

On the student end, a 
coordinating council was approved 
which will plan the curriculum ot 
Women's Studies courses in 
conjunction with various boards. 
This council will be appointed by 


the Academic Senate Committee 
and will have equal representation 
of both faculty and students in 
each academic division. 

The one subject which came 
most directly under fire by 
members of the Senate was the 
issue raised in regard to the kinds 
of services which should be made 
for the spouses of faculty members 
and administrators at UCSC. The 
recommendations were based on a 
questionaire. distributed among 
faculty wives and were derived 
from the problems that the 
respondants indicated were most 
pressing to them. 

Those recommendations were as 
follows: 1) that UCSC should 
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increase its services in regard to 
informing faculty wives of em- 
ployment opportunities both on 
and off campus; 2) that the 
amount of financial and practical 
support given for child care should 
be increased for women students; 
3) that in official communications 
the University should recognize 
wives of faculty as individuals, not 
has appendages to their-husbands; 
4) that tuition and fees should be 
lowered for faculty wives so that 
they can return to school on a part- 
time or full-time basis; and 5) that 
when wives of Provosts and 
Preceptors are expected to per- 


NorCal PIRG Denied 
June Regental Audience 


Special to the Press 


The NorCal PIRG (Northern 
California Public Interest 
Research Group) which was 
supported by 60 percent of the 
students at UCSC during their 
petition charged the University 
with stalling their attempts to 
bring a funding proposal to the 
Regents before the end of this 
academic year. 

The funding proposal is being 
suggested as an alternative to 
Cal PIRG’s original plan. of 
making students pay a $1 man- 
datory fee each quarter and then, 
at a later date, the student may 
request a refund if wished. 

The present proposal was drawn 
up after the San Diego chapter of 
Cal PIRG learned through the 
polling of several Regents that they 
would oppose such mandatory 
fees. Under this present proposal, 
students would be offered each 
quarter, the decision of whether 
they wanted to contribute a fee of 
$1 toward the support of the 
organizazation. 

The UCSC Cal PIRG members 
wanted to see the proposal go 
before the Regents during their 
June 16 meeting, which meant that 
Chancellor Dean McHenry would 
have to make the agenda request 
by May 17. This was not done. 

According to Vice Chancellor 
Howard Shontz, the Chancellor 
(who was not available for com- 


ment) wanted to see what would 
happen to the San Diego CalPIRG 
proposal at the June 15 Regents 
meeting before he brought forward 
UCSC's proposal. 

The NorCal PIRG seems to 
believe that this tactic will weaken 
not only their own chances for 
winning the approval of the 
Regents, but San Diego’s chances 
as well by weakening, thie 
numerical, if not qualitative 
strength of PIRG’s efforts. 

In a letter to Chancellor 
McHenry NorCal PIRG 
representatives wrote: 

“Your decision is deplorable to 
us, not because of your intentions 
which may very well be good, but 
because it was made without any 
reference to the students them- 
selves. Cal PIRG at UC San Diego 


has been in existence for a year. © 


They waited to bring their funding 
proposal in front of the Regents 
for the sole purpose of coor- 
dinating their efforts with those of 
Santa Cruz. For we feel the 
Regents should be given a fair, and 
accurate impression of the concept 
of PIRG as a whole; it is not a 
concept limited to individual 
campuses.” 

When asked whether the Ad- 
ministration took into con- 
sideration the fact that such a 
delay as the Chancellor favored 
would in fact weaken both UCSD’s 
and UCSC’s PIRG proposals, 


appointed by their respective 
college governments, Grantz 
suggested that there should be no 
communication problems between 
the CCR and the individual college 
governments. 

The CCR Steering Committee 
met Tuesday night to receive news 


of their proposal’s progress: thus 


far, the Crown Committee of Ten 
and the Merrill Steering Com- 
mittee have ratified the proposal 
and the Cowell Student Council 
has declined to do so. The 
Stevenson Student Council will 
consider the proposal at their next 
meeting, as will the Provost’s 
Advisory Committee at College 
VII, tonight at 7 p.m. in Room 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


CCR Ratified by Merrill, Crown--Denied by Cowell 


276B, College VII. Kresge 
students are expected to view the 
student proposal soon and College 
S no longer has a_ student 
governing organization func- 
tioning. 

Members of the now disbanding 
Steering Committee include: Bob 
Kubey, Chairman, College 5, 
Patricia Ayerga and Christian 
Doughty, Kresge, Lance Williams, 
Howard Rootenberg and Bob 
Kelley, Stevenson College, David 
Sawi, College 7, Marc Eymard, 
College 8, Dick Busch, Merrill, 
Lance Bayer and Mark Steinley, 
Cowell, and Mark Johnson and 
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James Foundation Sponsors 
Land Reform Conference 


By John Chase 


The William James Association 
will sponsor a Regional Con- 
ference on Land Reform to be held 
in the Santa Cruz _ Civic 
Auditorium June Sth and 6th. 

The Association will also be 
sponsoring several pre-conference 
activities; there will be a parade 
with marching ban on Thursday, 
June 1! and an all day open-air 
Farmer's Market in San Lorenzo 
Park on he 2nd. One June 3 there 
will be an outdoor music concert in 
the UCSC quarry. Activities on 
Monday June 4, the last day before 
the conference include a wine, 
cheese and bread reception to 
meet speakers at Maximilliano'’s, 
an 8:30 pm_ performance by 
Robert Sields, noted mime at 
Cabrillo College Theater and a late 
evening bonfire at 12th Avenue 
Beach. 

Holding land in public trust is 
one type of land reform which will 


a oP emma: 
Today Is 


Tray Day 


Santa Cruz Saga workers invite 
one and all to célebrate Tray Day 
during lunch today, May 31. Ev- 
erybody can take part. All you 
have to do is leave your tray on 
the table after you eat your (ecc- 
cch) Saga lunch. Leave all your 
dirty dishes on there too. Tray 
Day is celebrated each year in hon- 
or of Alfonso Tray, famed Bulgar-: 
ian revolutionary. Tray’s incend- 
iary act—refusing to clear the table 
of the haughty King Fu-Fu, spazk- 
ed a peasant revolt on May 31, 
602. Fu-Fu was deposed, and the 
humble Jub-Jub Commune reign- 


ed supreme for nine hundred years. 


Today, Tray Day wili be celebrat- 
ed the world over by culinary wor- 


kers who fight for the right to have 
their jobs back next year. 
LP I dla 


be discussed. Land that is held in 
public trust is owned by the local 
community which has complete 
control over the land. 

Discussion of the land trust 
concept will center around the 
3300 acres of North Coast now 
owned by Wilder Ranch and 
Beaches, Inc. The owners of the 
land hope to develop a city of 
20,000 to 30,000 people on the 
property which is also being 
‘considered by.the state legislature 
for acquisition as a park and by 


_ Operation Wilder for ownership 


by a public land trust. 

The James Association, a non- 
profit corporation, was founded at 
the beginning of this year in order 
to further the concept of ‘work 
service.’ Work service is a method 
of “sharing the difficult tasks of 
our society, "’ utilizing the talent of 
the “underutilized segments of 
Santa Cruz’ population - the 
young and the old. 

The Society has a chosen for 
itself a wide variety of purposes, 
guiding principles and goals. The 
foundation was named after the 
philopopher William James, who 
“argues that the only genuine 
alternative to war is some form of 
work service’. 

One of the purposes of the 
soicety is to ‘translate his ideas 
into action” in Santa Cruz. Action 
should be taken, the Society 
believes, by attempting to cope 
with the various crises besetting 
America today. The best way to 
tackle the problems is to start at 
the local level, its brochure says. 

Among the foci of concern for 
the group are the need for in- 
volvement of the young and old in 
society, and new ways of en- 
couraging scholarly endeavor 
outside the traditional academic 
framework. 

Other concerns include 
renewing the ideals of America’s 
founding fathers in the years of the 
Bicentennial celebration, and 
improving the quality of life and 
preserving the environment, 
particularly through wise land use. 
The society hopes to ‘discover 
ways in which individuals with 
intellectual, scholarly and social 
concerns can be of use to their 
community in new ways.” 

Specific projects of the 
association will include the 
publication of “‘Thymos, Journal 
of the History of Consciousness,” 
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Cabrillo Forum To Face 
Santa Cruz Growth Question 


By John Chase 


“‘To grown or not to grow -- that 
is the question,” to be answered at 
the Saturday, June 9 Public Forum 
sponsored jointly by Cabrillo 
College and the Santa Cruz Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The event, to be held at the 
Cabrillo College Theatre will offer 
members of the community to 
indulge in everybody’s favorite 


avocation -- environmental 
planning policy. 
Environmental issues have 


become increasingly controversial 
in Santa Cruz, as evidenced in 
battles about every aspect of 
growth, be it in the form of high 
rise, North Coast Development or 
UCSC expansion. The election of 
three candidates, Bert Muhly, Saif 
DiGirolamo, and Virginia Sharp 
to the City Council this April due 
in large part to their reputation as 


CALPIRG 
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Shontz said, ‘I did not think that 
was at issue, maybe it was.” 

PIRG representatives claim that 
the Chancellor has refused to meet 
with them, but has instead 
welcomed written correspondance, 
which they feel to have been 
inadequate for communicating 
their aims and goals to the 
Chancellor and thus to the 
Regents. 

As it stands according to 
Shontz, the NorCal PIRG proposal 
will not go to the Regents before 
their September meeting, and then 
only if the San Diego group 
receives a favorable response at the 
June 15 meeting. 

Regarless of the funding 


situation, Nor Cal PIRG plans to 
be active next fall in the form of 
provinding access to academic 
* credit for various projects and 
studies. 
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4to9p.m. Tuesday through Sunday °* 
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LEASING-————_-BUYING 


SEE OR CALL HARRY NEUMANN ABOUT OUR 
FANTASTIC LEASE PLAN 


MONTEREY PENINSULA AUTO CENTER 
SEASIDE, CALIFORNIA 93955 
PHONE 1-394-7661 or 1-624-4198 (Res.) 


“‘environmentalists’’ demonstrated 
that growth is the number one 
issue in Santa Cruz. 

The forum will consist of two 
identical 2 hour workshop 
sessions, one at 10:00 in the 
morning and at 1:30 in the af- 


ternoon so that participants arar- 


have a chance to take a workshop 
they might have missed, had it 
been offered at only: one session. 
Topics to be dealt with in the 
workship include: Education, 
U.C.S.C., Economic Development, 
Government Service, Energy, 
Health, Housing, and Tran- 
sportation-Communications. 
After 8:30 registration, keynote 
speaker Victor Clavo will address 


the forum at 9:00. Mr. Clavo, well 
known for his conservationsist 
philosophies was elected to the 
Santa Clara County 
Board of Supervisors in 1968. He 
was perhaps the first member of 
the Board to adopt a more con- 
trolled growth policy in the 
development of Santa Clara 
County. 


Scheduled to speak at 12:30 


luncheon in Gene Conatser, an 
expert on state, national and 
international economic affairs. He 
is in charge of the production of all 
the varied economic studies 
produced by the Bank of America 
for its own use and for its 
customers. Mr. Conatser is 
currently supervising the 
production of an economic study 
of Santa Cruz County for the 
Bank. 

Admission to the forum will cost 
$1.00 and the catered lunch will 


cost $2.50 for a total of $3.50. 
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Correction Correction 


The article printed in last 
week’s issue entitled ‘Wilder 
Ranch Feasibility Re-studi— 
ed by City’ was erroneously 
attributed to the authorship 
of John Chase. The article 


was actually written by Kel+- 


ley Garrett. 


| 
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By John Chase 


Property owned by the Wilder 
Ranch and Beaches Company, site 
of a proposed twin city to Santa 
Cruz, may be purchased by the 
state for eventual development as a 
park. 

State Senator Donald Grunsky 
(R-Watsonville) introduced an 
amendment to SB 415 Monday 


which would allocate 7.7 million - 


dollars to purchase some 3,300 
acres located on the North Coast of 
Santa Cruz. 

Operation Wilder, a group 
formed to block development of 
the Wilder Ranch properties, also 
has recently announced a proposal 
of a community public trust. The 
trust would acquire the land in 
order to maintain local, rather 
than state control over the area. 

Grunsky, according to the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel, introduced the 
money bill at the request of the 
State Department of Parks and 
Recreation. The proposal will be 
heard by the Senate Natural 
Resources and Wildlife committee 
in about 2 weeks. - 

Acquisition of the Wilder 
property ranks very high in the 
State Park and Recreation Dept. 
“shopping list.” First priority is 
the purchase of lands in Southern 
California, while Central Coast 
land purchases rank second. 

Robert Meyer, deputy director 
of the Division of Parks and 
Recreation, was quoted in the 
Sentinel as saying, “If there is any 
extra money from state surplus 
this year, say $40 or $50 million, 
this project would be included.” 

Plans for the Wilder Ranch 
property allowed for extensive 


State May Purchase Wilder 


commercial, industrial, tourist, 
and residential development on 


both the narrow strip of flat: 


benchlands bordering the sea, and 
the hilly uplands area. The 
proposal became a Santa Cruz 
cause celebre drawing huge crowds 
to city council and planning 
commission hearings on the North 
Coast. 

Adoption of the North Coast 
and Uplands Area element of the 
General Plan cut the amount of 
possible residents in the Wilder 
arate approximately 30,000 to 

Local Agency Formation 
Commission (LAFCO) announced 
that they would not consider an 
annexation proposal to thé city 
that included the benchlands area. 
This further diminished the size of 
the proposed development. 

Annexation of the city, in order 
to procure essential city services 
such as swewers and police and 
fire protection, is needed to make 
the Wilder development feasible. 

Because the state is buying land 
now for future needs, it would be 
some 10 to 15 years before, the 
state actually developed the park, 
according to Robert Meyer. 

“We are pleased that land on 
both sides of Highway 1 are in- 
volved because that would give us 
enough land to properly design 
campsites with water and other 
facilities,” Meyer said in the 
Sentinel. ‘“The property has a very 
high ranking with our district 
office in the area.” 


Al DiLudivico, Operation 
spokesperson, expressed qualified 
approval of the Grunsky amend- 
ment. “‘We like any kind of en- 
terprise that proposes an alternate 


CONNECTION, THE STUDENT DROP-IN 
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SPECIAL FILM SHOWING 


THE STORY OF CARL JUNG 


+ A beautiful, full- length, color, BBC documentary on his life 
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use other than development.” 

Di Ludivico felt that Operation 
Wilder’s proposed Community 
Land Trust was still ‘‘much better 
than a state park because state 
parks are out of the control of the 
community. I don’t like the idea of 
having to pay to have a walk on the 
beach.” 

The trust would be partly 
financed by revenue from farm 
communes on the Wilder 
Property. 

The question of the community 
trust will be the central concern of 
the Regional Land Reform 
Conference sponsored by the 
William James foundation to be 
held on the Sth and 6th of June in 
Santa Cruz. 

“I'd still rather see a state park 
rather than development on that 
land,” said DiLudivico. “But we 
think the developers would come 
out with more money than they 
will from the state.” 

Don Fultz, general manager of 
the Wilder Ranch and Beaches 
properties, has indicated he is 
“‘disappointed’’ with the 7.7 
million dollar purchase price 


suggested by Senator Grunsky’s 
amendment. 

Fultz believed that the cor- 
poration’s plans for the properties 
were still the bést plan for the 
land. 


and work, including much unique material never before viewed 


by the public. 


FACE TO FACE 


t A rare, fascinating, 40-minute interview of Jung. 


PLUS!!! 


FRIDAY, June 1 and SATURDAY, June 2. 
Complete Shows at 7pm and 9:45 pm 


Classroom 2, UCSC (off Hagar Drive next to the Whole Earth 
Restaurant and near McLaughlin Drive) 


TICKETS: $2.50 Adults, $1.50 Students, at door only. 
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Regents’ Committee Reviews 
UC Admissions Policies 


Special to the Press 


A report on  undergraudate 
admissions at the University of 
California was presented to the 
Regents’ Committee on 
Educational Policy. The report 
discussed the history and present 
status of admissions policies for all 
UC undergraduates as well as 
policy changes under con- 
sideration. 

“There is strong interest in UC’s 
admission policies,” said Frank 
Kidner, vice president-- 
educational relations, “stemming 
in part from current review of the* 
Master Plan for Higher Education 
in California by the Cooridnating 
Council for Higher Education’s 
Select Committee and by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on the 
Master Plan. Both groups 
recommend that the University 
continue to select first-time fresh- 
men from the top 12% percent of 
graduates in California’s high 
schools, consistent with the Master 
Plan as originally adopted in 1959, 
and both groups encourage ex- 
perimentation in admissions 
policies. The Draft Report of the 
Joint Committee proposes that in 
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now 


addition and in the course of 
experiment that the University 
admit up to 12% percent of its 
freshman class in exception to the 
standard requirements.” 

Based on the original Master 
Plan, the University conducted a 
study of transcripts of all 
California high school graduates 
to establish an eligibility pool of 
12% percent of graduates. In 1962 
the University set as the sole 
admission criterion the 
satisfactory completion of several 
required courses with an average 
grade of ‘B’. 


After a second transcript study in 
1965 revealed that the eligibility 
pool had grown to 14.6 percent of 
high school graduates, the 
University in 1968 required, in 
addition to academic records, that 
students in the lower grade point 
ranges receive a combined score of 
not less than 2500 on the College 
Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and Achievement Tests. Since 
1968 freshmen admission 
requirements have not changed. 

For students in advanced 
standing, the University in 1961 
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allowed students eligible for 
admission at the time of high 
school graduation to trasfer to UC 
if they had a ‘C’ average. This 
requirement is also in effect today. 

A second requirement for 
advanced standing, approved by 
the Regents in 1972, permits a 
transter student who was not 
eleigle for admission at the time of 
high school graduation to enter the 
University if he had taken 56 
transferable units with a ‘C’ 
average. 

The University’s admission 
policies also cover students ad- 
mitted by special action. At both 


‘the entering freshmanlevel and at 


advanced standing, each campus 
is permitted to admit 4 percent of 
freshmen applicants and 4 percent 
of advanced standing applicants in 
exception to the rules. 

“These exceptions are deter- 
mined by each campus,” Kidner 
said before the committee. 
‘Selection is based on the total 
record, not only scholastic 
achievement.” - 

To allow the University to admit 
every qualified student, a 
redirection policy was adopted for 
students desiring attemdance at 
campuses already filled by the end 
of the first month of filing for 
admission. Fifty percent of the 
entering class on any campus is 
chosen on the basis of past 
academic records and fifty. percent 


on an individual review of 
remaining applications. Ap- 
plications received over and above 


the alloted spaces are redirected to" 


another campus. 

‘*When redirection is 
necessary,” Kidner said,” every 
effort is made to give attention to 
the applicant’s needs and 
preferences regarding an alternate 
campus.” 

The University is considering 
several responses to the recom- 
mendations made by review 
committees of the Master Plan. 
“To fulfill the recommendation 
that the University admit 12'% 
percent of all state high school 
graduates, it will presumably be 
necessary to make a third com- 
prehensive study of transcripts of 
high school graduates and again 
estimate the size of the eligibility 
pool and make possible revisions 
in admission standards,”’ Kidner 
commented. ‘‘This could be done 
any time, but should probably 
await more difinitive action on the 
report of the Joint Committee,” he 
added. 

Several proposals for ex- 
perimentation in admissions 
policies have been under con- 
sideration by the Board of Ad- 
missions and Relations with 
Schools for more than two years. 


The Board of Admissions has- 


adopted in principle a proposal to 
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substitute a broader set of 
academic criteria than now is 
required. Another proposal, 
adopted by the Board of Ad- 
missions to be submitted to the 
Regents at a future date, calls for 
elimination of the SAT and 
Achievement Tests. 

The Board of Admissions has 
also approved a controlled ex- 
periment which will involve not 
more than 200 students admitted 
in any year pending analysis of the 
results. The experiment is 
designed to determine whether a 
set of ‘culture free’ exams in 
combination with a minimum 
overall high school grade point 
average of ‘C-plus’might be an 
acceptable method for admitting 
students from. certain social 
groups. This’ experiment was 
proposed by the San Diego 
campus, and would, if approved, 
be limited to UCSD. 

“The Universitv is attempting in 
good faith to follow the recom- 
mendations of the review com- 
mittees on the Master Plan,” 
Kidner said. ‘The Regents will be 
kept informed of developing 
experiments and of significant 
proposals concerning admissions.” 

Requirements for un- 
dergraduate admission are 


uniform on all campuses of the 
University. They are determined 
by the Academic Senate, subject to 
the approval of the Regents. 
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UC Stock Investments: 
Profit vs. Social Consequence 


BY DAN DOBRIN 


The University of California employs some of the most brilliant 
economists, sociologists, and politicial scientists in the nation. It has 
four law schools, two business schools, and a school of public policy. 


~ But, UC still has not been able to come up with clear policy relating the 


social consequences of its investments to its stated goal of community 
service. 

UC has almost a billion dollars of retirement, endowment, and 
miscellaneous funds invested in business, real estate, and governments 
domestic and foreign. Last year, these investments yielded dividents and 
interest of over 44.5 million dollars, in additon to capital gains. 

The Regents have the final say on all UC investments. They generally 
vote to approve the recommendations of the Treasurer’s Office in 
Berkeley, which is effectively in charge of deciding what to buy and sell. 
The office has a staff of eight. When deciding on investments, it makes 
little or no effort to seek the views of UC students or employees. 

UC investment policy is directed to getting the highest possible profit 
out of its money. A firm’s hiring policies, products, and environmental 
practices are nice to know, but the real concern is with interest rates, 
dividends, and capital growth. 

‘All I can say”, says UC Assistant Treasurer Stanley Thomas, “‘is that 
social considerations are taken into account when we make our in- 
vestment decisions.” 

Investment for profit means that UC has a stake in a whole range of 
industries, polluting and clean, racist and non-racist, responsible and 
irresponsible. 


Death Investments . 

UC has over $870,000 invested in Honeywell, Inc., by far the largest 
producer of the guava bombs, cluster bombs, and fragmentation bombs 
that daily shower over Cambodia. 

These new devices make old napalm look pretty tame. “Frag” bombs 
are filled with 300 to 600 spiked steel pellets. When the bombs go off, 
pellets spray thrity feet in each direction. They hit with the velocity of a 
shotgun bullet fired from three yards. 

Some are designed to explode twenty feet above ground. Then the 
pellets can effectively penetrate the roofs of bunkers, reducing the 
chances of the “enemy” surviving if he hides there. Others lie dormant 
on the ground -- until the villagers emerge from their bomb shelters. 

Some frag bombs are filled with ‘‘flechettes”, tiny, nail-like projectiles 
that can literally shred the flesh. These bombs have been known to 
impale victims to trees. Each flechette must be removed surgically if a 
victim is to survive. 

Some of Honeywell’s bombs contain napalm or white phosphorous. 
Burning phosphorus can imbed itself in human flesh and remain aflame 
for several hours. 

Honeywell’s anti-personnel contracts totaled $250 million as of 1970. 
These included a $4.5 million contract for steel balls and flechettes, a $3 
million contract for phosphorus anti-personnel mines, and a $91,000 
study of aerial mining systems. 

Other UC- held firms that have engaged in the bomb and mine 
business include F.M.C. ($2.8 million invested). Northrup ($817.000 
invested), Hercules, Inc. ($2.7 million invested). Hewlett Packard ($2.7 
million), and General Motors ($30.5 million). Northrup is a leading 
producer of flechette warheads. Hewlett Packard designed the “bombs 
with brains” capable of seeking out its victims. 


Affirmative Action? 

Despite all its affirmative action programs, UC has no qualms about 
investing in firms that do business in South Africa. (Companies that 
want to make money there are compelled to be “‘good citizens.” They 
must go along with the government’s racist hiring and wage policies, and_ 
make it clear that they have no intention of rocking the boat of white 
supremacy.) 

The whole range of American industry is involved in this country. But 
the auto manufacturers have been particularly offensive. 

Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors have pursued an active policy of 
aiding development in South Africa, and entrenching its apartheid 
government. 

These three companies now account for seven percent of South 
Africa’s Gross Domestic Product. At all their plants, wage scales are 
divided by race. Whites, on the average, receive over three times the 
average wages of non-whites. 

Under the South African law, no non-white can ever hold a supervisory 
position over a white. No employee can be replaced by someone of a 
“lesser race.” No union made up of Africans can be legally recognized. 

Both Chrysler and G.M. contribute to the South African Foundation. 
The Foundation was established in 1961 to ‘‘promote international un- 
derstanding of South Africa’”’, and “stem the tide of ignorance, criticism, 
and misunderstanding aginst the Republic.” The Foundation places ads 
and articles written by its members in various American magazines. 
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Editor: 

On Friday, May 19, the Cowell 
Provost’s Advisory Committee 
rejected the Constitution of the 
proposed Council of College 
Representatives (CCR). Although 
Cowell authored the original 
document we found it impossible 
to accept the document once it had 
been altered to its present state. 

Essentially, we had two reasons 
for rejecting it. First, the amended 
constitution has violated its initial 
intent and purpose and _ has 
become meaningless if not harm- 
ful. Cowell proposed = an 
organization that would have three 
duties as follows: 1) it would serve 
as a funding body for Campus- 
wide organizations, 2) it would 
select a campus representative and 
cversee his or her activities and 3) 
it would serve as a sort of in- 
formation dissemination body and 
college link-group discussing 
issues of common concern to: the 
college governments. Of these 
three points Cowell believed the 
first to be of highest importance. 

Although we were assured in the 
City on the Hill that funding would 
be placed into the Constitution 
next year,there is no mention 
whatsoever in the document as it 
stands now. Further, in order to 
amend the document, one must 
obtain a 3/4 affirmative vote in a 
student referendum where 35 
percent (approx. 1750 students) 
more of the students of member 
colleges vote, or by a 3/4 vote of 
the committee itself. If the 
committee does not favor the 
campus-wide funding, that leaves 
the student referendum as the only 
means to reform the body. That is 
impractical if not deceptive, 
especially since the amendment 
procedures are far more difficult 
than the initial ratification of the 
document. 

The second reason for Cowell’s 
rejection is again related to the 
committee’s violation of the 
original intent. In order not to 
duplicate the errors of the ICB of 
several years ago we did not wish 
to set up a body that would get out 
of control. Thus, we planned a 
body with limited functions that 
would be totally responsible to the 
colleges. The body would have 
been a Committee of all the 
colleges in the same way that the 
University has committees of the 
Chancellor and committees of the 
Academic Senate. The committee 
would be .responsible to the 
colleges—not the colleges in effect 
responsible to it. 
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Watergate: Part Il 
CIA Throws Nixon to the Wolves 


BY MIKE ROTKIN 

It’s a little early to tell for sure, but it is beginning to look like Nixon 
will not be able to hide Watergate under the blanket of ‘‘National 
security.” Abstractly speaking it might have been a logically tight 
defense, at least for Nixon personally, and fifteen years ago he might 
have gotten away with it. But the odds are really against it working this 
time. The Democrats have a narrow political interest in nailing Nixon 
which allies quite nicely with the broader interests of the “old money” 
section of the ruling class in reestablishing the “‘integrity” of the 
Presidency and the State in general. 

In the strugle between the “old money” and the “‘new money’’ behind 
Nixon the CIA and James McCord and his Cuban refugee friends play a 
confusing role. Traditionally, the CIA has been connected with the “old 
money.” Both Dulles and Helms, as heads of the agency, were firmly tied 
into the “old money” both personally and through connections on the 
“old money” dominated Committee on Foreign Relations (CFR). Also, 
in the past, the CIA has stayed out of involvement in domestic affairs. As 
late as January 8, 1968 a special committee of the CFR on Intelligence 
and Foreign Policy reaffirmed in secret internal documents (since stolen) 
that the CIA was to leave domestic probImes in the U.S. to the FBI and 
other police units. But what about McCord’s obvious connection with 
the CIA? The crew which was actually involved in the physical placing of 
the bugs at Watergate, as well as the burglary of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's 

. office, are clearly part of the team responsibe for the CIA’s Bay of Pigs 
fiasco over ten years ago. McCord and others in the Watergate crew are 
supposed to be ex-CIA agents; but is it really possible to be a CIA drop- 
out, or were they still working for the CIA at Watergate? 

This leads to an interesting digression on the JFK assasination which, 
according to many independent researchers and contrary to the Warren 
Commission, seems to have involved quite a number of the same Cuban 
refugee group that was involved in Watergate. It is obvious why the 
Cuban refugees hated Kennedy and visa versa after the Bay of Pigs. 
They had fed him false and overconfident reports on the invasion 
scheme and had “failed to come through” with expected military 
support. But both Kennedy and the leadership of the CIA were “old 
money” par excellence. And the CIA was “old money” both before and 
after the JFK assasination, so it’s possible, if not likely, that the Cuban 
group represents a smaller faction of the CIA that got out of control (as 
secret police organizations are wont to do). This would explain McCord 
and company going to work for Nixon and the “new money” who would 
support their ideas about an eventual overthrow of the Cuban govern- 
ment (particularly sugar interests in the U.S. South). Senate testimony 
certaily establishes that the Cuban refugees were not involved in 
Watergate for money aloné, but with an eye toward future help in a 
reinvasion of Cuba. 

But if McCord was working for Nixon and the ‘‘new money” why is he, 
along with Helms, the ex-CIA head, now turning on Nixon? McCord’s 
testimony has been the lynch pin of the whole Watergate expose. 
Without it, probably none of the Nixon aides would have ‘‘cracked.” 
Those with heavy conspiracy theories might say that the all pr CIA 
is calling in its past debts, etc. and putting McCord bac under their 
thumb -- if he ever left their organization in the first place -- and are now 
using him to get Nixon. (Mc Cord no doubt knows what they can do to 
agents that ee out of line.) But if my earlier hypothesis about McCord 
leaving the CIA is correct, it is more likely that Helms, who represents 
the ‘“‘old money’”’ wing and traditional leadership of the CIA, and Mc- 
Cord are testifying against Nixon for totally separate reasons. McCord 
is, like everyone else involved with the “‘new money” unprincipled as hell 
and simply scrambling to get some kind of deal for himself. His 
motivation is probably narrow self-interest. Helm’s testimony represents 
part of the attempt of the ‘‘old money” to defeat Nixon and the “‘new 
money” and reassert ‘“‘old money” control over the State. What remains 
to be seen is just how far they will go in trying to defeat Nixon and the 
“new money” sector of the bourgeoisie. (NEXT WEEK -- 


* WATERGATE PART IV: IMPEACHMENT AND A ROLE FOR THE 
LEFT) 
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SAFEWAY, GM, HONEYWELL, Etc. 


Ford will have no truck with such political stuff. Says Mr. R.J. Scott, 
Managing Director of Ford South African, ‘Essentially we’re here to 
contribute to the business community and to make a profit.” 

UC has over $44 million in stock,bond, and notes invested in the three 
auto firms. Overall, it has sunk $321 million into firms that operate in 
South Africa. 


Utilities and Environment 

UC has holdings in 95 different public utilities across the country. 
Many are good citizens, with creditable environmental records. These 
include P.G. and E., Southern California Edison, and Houston Lighting 
and Power. Others are notorious for their disregard of the public on 
environmental concerns. 

Out of 15 utilities studied by the Council on Economic Priorities (CE P) 
last year, Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ($8.2 million invested) and 
ConEd of New York ($721,000 invested) led the list for sulphur dioxide 
and nitrogen oxide pollution. 

Sulphur dioxide paralyzes the hair-like cilia in the lungs, which makes 
it easier for irritating particles to penetrate lung tissue. The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has correlated fluctuations in death rates 
in various cities with the concentration of SO2 in the air. 

UC has $1.2 million in The Southern Company, the worst over-all 
poles in the CEP’s study. In 1970, Southern led the fifteen firms with 

20.2 million spent on advertising and sales. Only $2.2 million was spent 
on researching and developing ways to reduce its pollution. Southern 
pays UC a generous 6.5 percent per year on its bonds. Commonwealth 
pays up to 7.5 percent. 

The California utilities have demonstrated that present technology is 
capable of seriously reducing air and thermal pollution from power 
plants. Other firms: just haven’t been as interested in spending the 
money required to do this. 

Some other UC- supported companies are well known for their 
nebulous business practices. Del Monte Corporation ($11 million in- 
vested) does a third of America’s banana business in Central America. 

Gulf Oil ($3.9 million invested) does extensive drilling in Angola, one 
of the last remaining colonial regimes in Africal. It supplies eleven 
percent of the revenue of the Portugese government there. For eight 
years, the colonialists have been warring against a Liberation Movement 
supported by native Africans. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. reknown friend of the farm workers, received a 
$618,000 loan from UC for the construction of a store in Glendale. 


UC Blocks Proxy Moves 

In the past six years, there have been several well-organized campaigns 
in UC-held corportations to pass proxy proposals designed to make the 
firms more socially responsible. UC has consistently voted its stock 
against these measures. 

One such effort, the Campaign to Make General Motors Responsible, 
was sponsored by the Stern Foundation in 1970. Two proxy proposals 
were extensively lobbied for, and presented at GM’s annual shareholders 
meetings. The second would have established a shareholder’s committee 
on social responsibility. The second would have added three members 
elected by the public to GM’s board of directors. See Page 8 
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The CCR constitution does not 
propose a “committee” of the 
colleges. Instead, it proposes a 
Student Council with all the evils 
that the name connotes. The body 
has a right to choose its own 
members (“In case of unresolved 
conflicting claims within a college 
to representation of the college, 
the CCR shall be empowered to 
credential representation as it sees 
fit’ art. 1 sec. 2); it can pass 
resolutions without referring back 
to the colleges for approval (‘This 
article’’ of referring back to the 
colleges ‘‘may be suspended by a 
3/4 vote of the council” art. 2 sec. 


- 3); and nowhere is restricted to 


speak in its own name but con- 
ceivably could speak in the name 
of all students of UCSC. 

Cowell believes in the need for 
communications among the 
colleges and for a campus-wide 
body to handle certain campus- 


- wide problems. We do not believe 


that this body is the one to do it. It 
is as if the veil of decency has been 
removed from this body and the 
monster within has been revealed. 


Jim Bubar 
Chairman 
Cowell Provost Advisory Com- 
mittee 
Editor 


Ah, Coachella! Each dawn the 
word “Huelga” floods over the 
dewy _ivifieyards. Huelga! 
HUELGA! HUELGA! loosens 
into rings that lap on the mountain 
walls. The grapes are ripening for 
the first week of June, and the 
Huelga is gathering up earthquake 
momentum. The Valley is rocking 
now with tremors. 

When | was in Santa Cruz 
several days ago, people were very 
concerned and confused about the 
strike. No one in Coachella knows 
what exactly will happen in the 
next several weeks, mainly because 
one can’t imagine what ‘“‘movidas 
chuecas’’—shifty deals—the 
Teamsters and growers will pull. 
What is absolutely clear, however, 
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is the field workers’ support for 


Chavez and the UFW. Presently 
there are about 500 strikers. When 
the harvest begins, the password 
(“HUELGA,” por supuesto) will 
rumble through the Valley, and 
there will be 6,000 strikers. Since 
April 14th, the day the growers 
and Teamsters married, each 
evening after the picket line the 
strikers have visited with every 
family of campesinos in the 
Coachella Valley. They have 
explained the plans for the strike 
and they have told people how to 
prepare themselves. The entire 
Valley is a buzzing hive—now 
ready to swarm. 

The Teamster presence in 

Coachella provides excellent 
organizational ftrength for the 
UFW. Their goons insult the 
workers’ human dignity whenever, 
for example, they pull out clubs 
and guns to force a walk-out of 
scabs back into the fields. Their 
lewd shouting at the women’s 
prayer meeting on Mother’s Day 
was also good for La Causa. The 
motorcycle gang culture of the 
Teamsters clashes ‘‘por completo” 
with that of the Mexican and 
Filipino workers. 
The need for donations is great 
because of the huge number of 
strikers involved. Friday nights, at 
the weekly strike meeting in the 
Coachella park, students and 
church groups present checks, 
food and clothing. The huelguistas 
need these things, and above all 
they need to know that their call 
for support reaches far beyond the 
farmworkers of the Coachella 
Valley. Their cause is just and will 
not be abandoned. SI SE PUEDE! 
The boycott of grapes, lettuce, and 
Safeway needs whatever you can 
give it. The last would be refusing 
to touch Saga scab lettuce, such as 
they had in the Merrill dining hall 
for lunch on the 21st of May. 

VIVA LA HUELGA! VIVA EL 
BOICOTEO! VIVA LA UNION 
DE CAMPESINOS! 
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This is a public announcement to 
make you aware of a resource that 
is available to you and which 
might be of interest to you if you 
are a member of the Santa Cruz 
community (whether you are 
connected with the University or 
not). 

I just finished writing a 
narrative history of the student 
strike which took place in the 
Spring of 1970 following the U.S. 
invasion of Cambodia. It takes 
three hours to read and is an 
attempt to capture that event, as it 
occured in Santa Cruz and as it 
was a part of the national 
situation. The energy unleased at 
that time is very much involved | 
with what is happening in the U.S. 
government now. If you were here 
in May, 1970 you might want to 
read this history to remember and 
perhaps to pick up new in- 
formation. If you were not here 
then you can read it and learn 
about one of the most important 
recent periods of Santa Cruz 
history. Every year is so intense 
and full that those only a few years 
past have already slipped from 
memory. It’s good to go back and 
get perspective. 

The work is permanently a part 
of the Special Collections Section 
of the UCSC library. I wrote it as a 
guide to the mountains of notes, 
pamphlets, and newspapers they 
collected in that spring. You can 
go there and read it (or any of their - 
other material) on any weekday. 
Rita Bottoms and Carol Champion 
run Special Collections, and they 
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Who is this 
naif-realist? 


‘*‘H. Barnes: naif-realist”’ is the 
unusual and intriguing title of a 
display of watercolors to be shown 
June 2 through June 16 on the 


second floor of UCSC’s Central |, 


Services Building. The exhibit will 
in fact consist of some _ forty 
recently discovered paintings by a 
hitherto obscure Marin County 
primitive, the late H. Barnes. The 
works to be shown cover the period 
1946-1964. During this time the 
artist apparently restricted himself 
to the pages of only three sket- 
exhausted a 
multiplicity of styles and 
idiosyncracies. 

Little is known of Barnes, except 
that he was an invalid, and that his 
models were often his wife and 
daughter. The entire collection 
was acquired recently by a UCSC 
faculty member researching 
junkshops in San Anselmo. “I was 
actually looking for old records—I 
even found a great Fats Waller 78, 
and two Jascha Heifetz solos that 
are so old they are only recorded 
on one side. Unfortunately many 
of the pictures are painted on both 
sides and I will have to turn them 
over at the end of the first week.” 

Those whose conception of a 
primitive is circumscribed by 
Douanier Rousseau and Grandma 
Moses should be prepared to 
modify their opinions. On seeing 
these paintings, one is immediately 
and forcefully struck by their 
bizarre and incongruous com- 
position; yet one’s instinctive 
derision is quickly challenged by 
the skillful attention which has 
been paid to shading and detail; 
though one is amused by the 
innocence of the vision, one is 
compelled to admit #5 authen- 
ticity. The fact that the earliest 
dated work to be shown is a 
sensitively executed portrait head, 
amply demonstrates that the later 
pop iconography is controlled. 
These. later works’ should 
inevitably provoke discussion of 
the distinction between legitimate 
expression and mere ‘genre.’ 

Anybody who has been for- 
tunate enough to visit recent 
excellent exhibits of student prints 
and drawings should not miss this 
opportunity to evaluate a different, 
yet sometimes comparable 
tradition. At a time when 
progressiveness has almost 
degenerated into a commonplace, 
it can be stimulating to realize that 
the avante-garde has no exclusive 
dominion over the boundaries of 

the arts. Most viewers will be 
anxious to return and see the other 
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ROMA: City of 


All Illusions 


Ruth Landy 


As usual, the publicists have it 
all wrong.FellinRomais in no way 
the Fall of the Roman Empire 
1931-1972. At a time when most 
cinema critiques and denounces, 
Fellini makes a film which is an 
affirmation, a love-fugue in many 
keys, a wry tribute. A poem written 
with a camera, it confirms Fellini’s 
total command of his medium. 

The film has no real plot. 
Loosely structured through 
history from the time Fellini first 
came to Rome in the Thirties to 
the present day—it is an ex- 
ploration of the city, and, most 
importantly, its inhabitants as he 
knows them. The camera travels, 
travels, travels through streets, 
piazzas, houses. Within each shot, 
we experience the sumptuous 
variety of the Romans moving in 
their city. 

For example, the sequence 
where the young Fellini, newly 
arrived trom the provinces, enters 
an apartment building where he 
knows he can stay. The camera 
follows him up the stairs into the 
apartment. Down the _ long 
corridor, glancing with him into 
each room, we are treated to an 
intimate, grotesque, exuberant 
portrait of the life inside. Little boy 
shiting, grandma draped in black 
in her room sitting, old man 
railing against Mussolini’s foreign 


Continued on page 12 


Streetcar Hits Barn 


They told me to take a streetcar 
named Desire, transfer to one 
called Cemetery, ride six blocks, 
and get off at Elysian Fields.” 


Tennessee Williams’ ‘‘A 
Streetcar Named Desire’ is 25 
vears old this year, yet it remains 
one of the most powerful and 
moving plays ever written. It is the 
story of Blanche DuBois, a fading 
reminder of gentility and 
decadence of the Southern 
aristocracy. Haunted by the loss of 
her family, husband, and plan- 
tation, Blanche seeks escape in the 
teeming world of New Orleans, her 
sister Stella’s home. Her presence, 
however, just disrupts this world; 
she only challenges and angers her 
earthy, animalistic brother-in-law 
Stanley Kowalski. The conflict 
between Stanley and_ Blanche 
ultimately destroys her. The theme 
of ‘‘Streetcar’’—the eternal 
struggle of reality vs. romanticism, 
man-the-beast against man-the- 


poet—serve to make the play both 
universal and immortal. 
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REVIEW 


by Steve Greenberg 


Having been asked to review the - 
short piece appearing in the 
present City on a Hill Press, we 
now submit the following brief 
critique: 

A writer is only a carrot; he 
cannot heal. Sadly enough, Mr. 
Greenberg’s piece in this week’s 
Press does no more than add 
credence to this already widely 
‘accepted thesis. Using what is by 
now a standardly absurd opening 
sentence, he forges blindly behind 
into obscurity with seemingly 
relevent logic, creating awkward 
bulky, tortured sentences, riddled 
with punctuation, which merely 
serve to increase the reader’s 
pointless confusion. 

Which brings us to our basic 
complaint: in observing the 
author’s casual abuse of the use of 
that prosaic pillar-of-strength, the 
sentence. Can’t be done. Ever. His 
sentences, striving for a cleverness 
mirrored in similar writings, which 
presumably reflect the author's 
glass-like, unrevealed Absurd 
Realization: I hardly need go on. 
At most, these sentences attain 
what we call a Kosmic Kyoote- 
ness—which in turn attains 
neither relevance nor our interest, 
which in turn attain these sen- 
tences. Paragraphs fare no better, 
alas, being little more than in- 
dented. 

New ones seem to be selected at 
random—no justification given for 
their sudden appearance on the 
scene. 

Too often, incredibly long, 
hopelessly drawn-out sentences, 
assaulting the reader's patience 
with word after word after word 
after word, seek to justify their 
existence—albeit a tentative one— 
by relying not on content or set- 
ting, but on the succeeding 
““trailer’’ sentence, inevitably 
one—often two—words long, the 
idea being of course to amuse and 
tantalize the reader with the 
author’s command of sudden, 
ironic contrasts, as if they were the 
single most stimulating tools used 
by “today’s” writers. They aren't. 
.. Where the piece succeeds, if we _ 


College V Theatre Guild’s 
production of ‘‘A Streetcar Named 
Desire’ comes to UCSC’s Barn 
Theatre June 6-10. The 
challenging director's job is being 


done by Charles Matthews, a, 


versatile actor/director recently 
seen in ‘‘The Boys in the Band” 
and ‘Vasco.’ The play will be 
handled as an authentic period 
piece; Gary Bagwell’s set tran- 
storms the Barn into 1948 New 
Orleans. Karen Edmundson’s 
lighting shows the illusion and 
unreality of the world. 

The talented all-student cast 
includes Julie Norstrand as 
Blanche DuBois; Joshua Miller as 
Stanley Kowalski; Caron Cole as 
Stella Kowalski; Tom Griggs as 
Mitch; Debbie Gold as Eunice 
Hubbell; Fred Johntz as Steve 
Hubbell; Rafael Santana as Pablo; 
with Laurie Foxx, Donald 
Freiberg, Tim Sapunor, and 
Kathleen Wolfe. 

Show time is 8:30 pm at the 
Barn Theatre. Tickets are 
available at Plaza Books, C&R 
Office, and by calling 429-GATE. 
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define success as an occasional use 
of repetition, is in the author’s 
infrequent utilization of repetition 
as a method of presentation, often 
within a single sentence. Why, 
more than once in the duration of 
the essay, he even makes direct 
reference to the number of times 
he expresses a particular theme. 

Why must ‘“‘modern’’ writers 
concern themselves with such 
absurd, yet existential questions? 
Why must they feel cbligated to 
ask a question at all, when they 
surely have no intention of an- 
Swen their own ponderings with 
more than a shrug of the pen? We 
dismiss such devices as unworthy 
of our consideration. 

Devices, indeed. When even the 
simplest, most reasonable ones are 
attempted they fail like a bear. 
How can we expect our attention 
to span at all when it is constantly 
being diverted by an irrelevant 
question? And to see meaningless 
analogies drawn as carelessly and 
frequently as a dog stepping out of 
water. Our American Literary 
Heritage... 

Doubtless, the author is proud 
of what he feels is a highly original 
presentation; we merely question 
that assumption. (Again doubtless, 
identical literary means are being 
employed even as we write these 
words, by any number of iden- 
tically proud ‘‘now”’ writers.) 

Obscurity, then, seems to be an 
indication, although we can never 
be certain. The author pounces 
into obscurity and wolfs it right 
down, trying in vain to make any 
connection between even one word 
and more of the animals. This 
tendency, therefore, can only mask 
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his own feelings of inadequacy as a 
writer. Insecurity breeds obscurity, 
and the author’s’ ultimate 
statement of irrelevent cause-and- 
effect demonstrates this most 
dramatically, as do his own self- 
references; only once does he even 
call himself by his real name. Why, 
at two points in the article he goes 
as far as to actually point out the 
number of times he presents a 
certain thought. 

In short, the enlightenment- 
seeking reader’s time has been, in 
effect, thoroughly wasted—not by 
the complete lack of any sem: 
blance of meaningful information, 
but by the author’s similar lack of | 
any sense of his own literary style. 
gains a true self- 
awareness of style, we are per- 
manently pledged to confusion, 
wondering why so many words are 
used to arrive at the last sentence 
from the first, never explaining 
either. The carrot becomes grated; 
the healing never begins...for 
us,the ending is abrupt. 
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MIME: Robert Shields and 
Lorene Yarnell, Monday June 4, 
Cabrillo Gym, 8:30. $2 general, 
$1.50 student, benefiting the Wm. 
James Association. 

POETRY AND PROSE: David 
Arora and Charlie Haas, tonight, 
Zachary’s (Pacific near Laurel), 
9:30 free. 

MEB: Rick Foster's original 
retelling of an Irish myth through 
dance, drama and music. At the 
Performing Arts Drama Studio 
Saturday at 7, Sunday 2:30 and 7, 
Monday at 8. Also at Cabrillo 
Forum 450 Friday at 8. 75 cents. A 
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Burning the Slash, Robert Eder 
shows, as he says of the whale in 
“The Whales Returning,” that he 
is a poet “‘who has been there and 
knows.”’ His subject is often nature 
in the raw, 
The darts of oat, the seeting 
cunt of poppy. 
The shredded thistle tooth... 
Yet he treats all his material with 
the same explorer’s awe of and 
respect for the wilderness, whether 
it be a well-trodden footpath or the 
memory of a dead father. 
Although it. is probably an 
idiosyncratic preference on my 


UROPE 
BRUSSELS 


The poems ‘‘July,” “‘The Burning 
of the Slash,” and ‘‘Ponderosa”’ 
contain the best examples of what 
I mean. 

*“July”’ 

This basket of days, 

dry, swollen, bottomless, 

woven of fingers. 

caulked in callous; 


_it is another process 


‘ disguised as a thing. 


“The Burning of the Slash” 
The blazes 

are creatures, all head 

with no eyes, no 

looking forward or behind. 


When I tell you 

I've seen burning pigeons 
pulling milk trucks 
through the sea, 


look for a meaning. 

Hof extends this irreverence to just 
about everything he touches. And 
when he succeeds, the product is 
pure gold. Pure fool’s gold, 
perhaps, but hilariously potent in 
a poem like “Orgasm” (too 
compactly made to quote here 
except in full) or in such lines as 
these from a poem about suicide, 
‘First Floor and Step on It,”’ 
Falling through the last 

of the clouds, a sidewalk 


in the past ten years 
you have gathered enough 
blue to highlight an eyelid. 
When he writes like this, Hof 
proves that virtuosity is not a dead 
end. In fact, it seems that nothing 
can stop him. There is much that 
delights me in The Gasworks, but 
it is this style which makes full use 
of Hof’s talent and which I hope he 
tries to continue in future poems. 


At the beginning of this review, I 
made some harsh comments on 
the quality of The Merrill Poetry 
Quarterly. I'm going to have to 
make them again. The fifteen 
poems included in it are un- 


I place my hand. 

warm hand, 

upon the window... 

Insipid. So is Barbara Bloom's 
(also of Santa Cruz) poem 
‘Learning to Dance” in which she 
simpers, 

I'd dance with you...if 

love were like a streetlamp in the 
fog. 

No matter what I've said, 
though, you should at least thumb 
through this magazine, even if you 
don’t buy it. It costs 75 cents (the 
books by Eder and Hof are free). 
Your may find my _ opinions 
completely in the dark. So decide 
for yourself. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST PA Theater June 8—10 
UNCLE FRANK’S PEACH FARM PA Theater this weekend 
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Photo values - projectors from $10.00... 
cameras from $19.00 You gotta see our 
classified ad in the Santa Cruz Sentinel. 
Tonight, look in Thursday’s Sentinel 
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‘Ken Keegan Volvo is a new import dealership 
in an old place (previously Dewy Eastman). 
We are currently stocked with fourty small, 
indJiscreet, non-polluting, economical used 

imporis. All ranging in price from $200 to 
$13,600. 100% financing available. Come 


in and see us! A Pn — | 
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Both proposals were vigorously opposed by management. Neither 
received more than three percent of the shareholders, though Amherst, 
Brown, Iowa State, and Tufts, all voted its shares in favor of at least one 


, of these measures. 


? 
= 


The campaign was not without its effects. During the next year, ui 


formed a Public Policy Committee, invested money in black-controlled 
\banks and pet $188 million to fight pollution at its plants. 


Similar shareholder campaigns were wa against other UC-held 
firms, including IT & T, Ford, Gulf, I.B.M., Honeywell, and F.M.C. 
They were invariably opposed by management. They never received 
more than two or three percent of the shareholders’ votes. 

The University of California’s stated policy is to vote its stock as 
management recommends, or else sell its interest in the firm. It only 
deviates from this if a Regent expresses an interest in the vote. Then the 
a he will decide the proxy question. 

large institutional investor can effectively advance the ideals it 
stands behind without going broke. . This has been demonstrated by 
many other schools, churches, and foundations. 

The investor can make it clear that it will favor the more responsible 
firms in a competitive industry. It can back this up by withdrawing 
support from obvious offenders, and putting the money in equally 
lucrative, more responsible companies. It can complain about its 
companies’ offending policies through letters and representatives. It can 
support socially oriented proxies which are consistent with the in- 
stitution’s goals. 


‘“Non-Political” Investment 

The University of California has done none of these things. Like many 
other schools, UC defends investment-fot-profit as being non-political. 
Letting moral considerations rule investment decisions would threaten 
the university's positions as a forum for diverse views. 

‘hey also argue that since a school’s specialty is education and 
research it can best serve the community by getting as much money as 
possible for these noble enterprises. 

But there is nothing non-political about UC’s present investment 
policies. It distinctly favors large American corporations, utilities, and 
real-estate holders over those who must breathe their pollutants, run 
from their bombs, and cope with their racist practices. 

gam Sei , 


a 


Ge a wuss’ see 


“ , i 
“An Early Twenty Pond Fraginentation Bomb, Similar 
toa Pingapple Bomb ate 
The present proxy policy is also [aes It blindly favors vested 
interests of corporate management. e Regents delegate the power of 
decision to a few tunnel-visioned investment analysts rather than the 


university community as a whole. UC does not go through the difficult 
and troublesome business in integrating different viewpoints into a single 


licy. 
po with all the extertise it has for solving society’s problems, UC is surely 
capable of coming up with a more sensible investment policy, one that 
reconciles the school’s need to make money with its position as a com- 
munity servant. : 

Other schools have moved in this direction. Wesleyan and Princeton, 
for example, both have formed committees expressly concerned with 
reviewing ‘the social and political effects of their investments and proxy 
votes. These committees gave students and faculty a chance to air their 
views on investment questions. 

Endowment monies are bequeathed for the students; the retirement 
fund is paid for by employees. These groups should play a role in 
deciding how the money is invested. 

The Regents should empower a committee with student, faculty, and 
staff members, to review investments both for their profit making value 
and their social consequences. 

For all its high ideals, UC has been content to let its actions be ruled by 
the dismal ideologies of American business. This committee would allow 
the whole University community to participate in decisions of interest to 
all its members. This, not rule by analysts, is academic freedom. 
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UCSC Alumni Instigate New Programs 


The UCSC Alumni Association 
announced this week its con- 
tribution of $500 through Annual 
Fund 1973 toward scholarships for 
disadvantaged students at UCSC, 
to be matched by the Regents on a 
5:1 basis. 

Simultaneously, Stephen 
Weldon, Alumni Coordinator, 
announce approval by the Vice 
Chancellors and Provosts of an 
Alumni Office proposal requiring 
professors’ names to appear on all 
evaluations on all UCSC tran- 
scripts. Weldon said that the 
major purpose of this change was 
to allow graduate and professional 
schools to develop a knowledge of 
various UCSC teachers’ analysis of 
students and to provide a concrete 
means of comparison of students 
under the same professor. Weldon 
noted that such changes in Pass / 
No Record aid admissions offices 
in making a more exacting 
analysis of applicants;  ac- 
cordingly, admissions officials are 
more receptive to working with the 
written evaluation. Associate 
Dean of the School of Law at U.C. 
Davis, Richard Lee recently worte 
Weldon stating that this chan 
is‘’....a major improvement in the 
quality of the Santa Cruz tran- 
scripts...” Weldon stated that his 
office will continue to analyze the 
written evaluation- grad school 
situation, and said that he 
especially welcomes comments 
from students and graduates alike. 


Outlook Improves 


A considerably improved 
projection of student financial aid 
was presented to the Board of 
Regents by UC President Charles 
J. Hitch. 

“President Nixon’s aeprre) of 
the supplemental student aid 
appropriation measure on April 26 
substantially improved the outlook 
for student aid funding for 1973- 
74,” Hitch pointed out. “However, 
even with the increase in funding 
of Federal student aid programs 
for the current year,there will be 
less money for students in the 
University of California than was 
available last year. Allocations of 
funds to newly eligible proprietary 
technical and vocational schools : 
will reduce the proportional share 
of money available to institutions 
now eligible for student aid. Our 
best estimate is that Federal aid 
for UC students will be between 20 
and 30 percent less than the $12.5 


217 Cathcart St., Santa GQruz 


427-0670 


These announcements coincided 
with the moving of the Alumni 
Office. to Room 102, Central 
Services, directly across from the 
Registrar’s Office. Students are 
encouraged to informally drop by 
the office and receive information 
on the numerous benefits of the 
Alumni Association’s $5 annual 
membership: library priveleges at 
all U.C. libraries, charter flights, 
vacation facility use, use of certain 
UCSC physical education 
facilities, etc. Graduates also 
receive the alumni publication, the 
UCSC Review as well as the 
Chancellor’s Memo. 

Future activities include having 


Campus Flea Market 


A campus-wide Flea Market will 
be sponsored by the Student 
Apartments Student Council on 
Sunday, June 3, in order to raise 
funds for sports and recreation 
facilities and activities for the 
children of those dwellings. 

All students and. faculty 
members are invited to delve into 
their store of forgotten belongin 
for items suitable for barter or sale 
and arrive at the Student Apart- 
ments playing field at 10am that 
day. A charge of SO cents will be 
collected by the market monitors 
which will enable you to spread 
your blanket on the field and set 


For Student Aid 


million we received in Federal 
allocations during 1972-73.” 


UC officials expect to be able’ 


accurately to estimate the shortfall 
in Federal funds by the end of 
June. This estimate depends on 
actual allocations which UC 
expects will be made in mid June 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Despite the uncertainties con- 


' cerning financial aid during recent 


months, UC has already notified 
the majority of students of the size 
of the award for which they are 
eligible for next year. Letters 
specifying actual awards will be 
sent tc the eligible students as soon 

as possible. 


Bessler & Omega Enlargers-Up to 4x5 Negatives 
Fully Equipped Film Developing 
and Finishing Rooms 


Now enrolling for Summer Classes 

Facilities Professionally Maintained 
$2/hr. or $25/month unlimited use 

; ($9/week unlimited use) 
1%10pm every day except monday & tuesday. 


115 Maple St., Santa Cruz, California-95060 
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graduates return as guest lecturers 


in their colleges and _ having 
colloquia with educational 
questions at UCSC. Each 


graduate joining the Association 
automatically becomes a member 
of his college alumni group, thus 
allowing concerned graduates to 
“return to their college” and 
continue taking an active role in its 
development and philosophy. 

Whether or not one plans to join 
the Association, Weldon stressed 
the importance of each graduating 
senior giving the Alumni Office his 
or her new mailing address so that 
campus news and publications will 
get to them after June 17. 


Planned For Sunday 


up shop. Blankets will be open 
until four of that afternoon. 

Books, records, clothes, plants, 
musical instruments, or 
recognizable junk whose loss 
might make the pecking a little 
easier at the end of spring quarter, 
are welcome. The Student 
Apartments Council sees this as a 
great opportunity for this transient 
community to unload much of its 
paraphernalia or better yet ex- 
change it for something Fe 

The reasoning behind this fund- 
raising event lies in the fact that 
although the apartments has a 
sizable population of children, no 
organized recreational program 
exists for them. Several groups of 
parents have organized single 
events on their own, but funds are 
needed to provide a_ regular 
program. 

For further information 
regarding the Flea Market, call 
Cam at 423-5190. 
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camping tours throughou Europe, | 
Russie, and Mexico. Officiel SOFA 
Dagent for inter-Europeen student 

R charter flights, including Middle 

f East and Far East. 
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CONTACT: 
IiSCA 
81687 Sen Vicente Bivd. no. 4 
LA, Calif. 90049 


Tel: (213)826-6660, 826-0955. 
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WOMEN 


Cont’d from Front Page 
form social functions, this should 
be recognized as a job rather than 
taken for granted. ; 

These last two points raised 
major objections and they were 
deleted by a vote of the Senate 
before endorsement was granted. 
John Isbister, Professor of 
Economics, objected to the 
lowered tuition for faculty wives 


: 


because he ‘‘disliked the symbol of 
offering a cut-rate for faculty. It 
seemed inappropriate to make it 
cheaper for us. This is a public 
university and if we are going to 
put our weight behind making the 
university available to more 
people, we should be giving more 
financial aid to poor students.” 
Chairwoman Hummel ex- 
plained the reasoning behind this 
particular item in this way. 
“Twenty-eight percent of the 
faculty wives are currently enrolled 
in classes of whom almost half are 
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working toward a degree. Sixty- 
one percent are considering 
returning to school. Not only does 
a woman have to worry about child 
care costs but also the fact that if 
she takes less than three classes 
she will still have to pay the full 


So you've got your college degree. And 
with it, enough kisses, head-pats and con- 
gratulations to last you the rest of your life. , 

What you need now is a little green 
stuff. Money. Or better yet, credit. 

That's what we've got for you: credit- 
and then some-to meet the world head-on. 
All wrapped up in a neat package called 
Gradplan. 

Gradplan can set you up with a credit 
line big enough to do the kind of things you 


want to do. It'll show you how to get your 
checks cashed immediately when they're 
needed. How to write yourself an instant 
loan. And how to take some of the pain out 


of finding a job (excuse the expression), 
with a really handy new booklet you'll find 
right there in the Gradplan package. 
Come in. Ask for our special Gradplan 
Representative. And get yourself some 
credit—plus. 
Out there, in the real world, you need 
all that you can get: 


Gi BANKOF AMERICA 


Gradplan available only at: 


Santa Cruz Main Office, 1134 Pacific Ave. 
Mission-Bay Office, 1640 Mission St. 


BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA » MEMBER FDIC 


mes 


$229.50 Many faculty wives have 
had their education interrupted 
due to marriage, children, and 
economic reasons due to the 
expense of their husband’s 
education. We did not mean this 
an an elitist proposal but rather to 
increase the numbers of older 
women both minority and white 
who should be allowed the benefit 
of furthering their education and 
not be penalized because they were 
disadvantaged at an earlier age.” 

The final motion for acceptance 
was made by Provost Glen Wilson 
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who moved that with the exception 
of the aforementioned items that 
“the Division, has general sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the report 
as expressed and that the term 
“faculty and staff spouses” be 
substituted for ‘‘wives”’ in the final 
wording.” 

The Senate Committee on 
Rules, Jurisdiction and Elections 
was then instructed to prepare 
appropriate legislation for the 
establishment of the new standing 


Committee on the Status of 


Women. 


Graduating? 
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Chancellor McHenry is an- 
nouncing student ae on 
administrative committees for the 
coming year. Below is a list of 


those committees and a brief . 


of their functions and 
bilities. Students are 
asked to contact the student 


;, governing committee or the 


Provost of his/her college if in- 
terested in serving. 

The Chancellor has expressed 
his hope that as many students as 
possible will take advantage of this 
opportunity to participate on this 
campus. 

Arboretum and Plantation 


Oversees development of 
campus Arboretum, a collection of 
plants and trees of scientific and 
educational _interest, and 


_developments affecting the natural 


vegetation of the entire campus 
area. 
Arts and Lectures 

Reviews available off-campus 
professional offerings in theater, 
music, dance and lectures and 
selects those to be presented at 
UCSC under the CAL spon- 
sorship. 


Campus Planning Committee 


Reviews all proposals for 
construction or other physical 
developments on the campus. 
Oversees coordination between the 
University and the Community 
General Plans. 


Circulation, Parking and Transit 


Studies problems related to the 
movement of vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic on campus and 
recommends possible action. 


Community Service Projects 


Solicits applications for student 
Community Service Projects, 
reviews requests and recommends 
funding. 


students and friends. 
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Daily 7am to Midnight 
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Cal Jet Charters 
Summer and Fall European Flight Schedule Now Available 
Flights as low as $279 (round trip) Oakland to 


London or Brussells. Charter Flights are avail- 
able to students, faculty, staff, and ex.cnsion 


‘Call or write now for schedule and application. 


CAL JET CHARTERS, 2150 GREEN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHONE: (415) 922-1434 ~ 
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Computing 


Reviews policy relating to 
computing services for the 
campus, including Computer 
Center operations. 


Danforth Foundation Grant 


Oversees expenditures of grants 
from the Danforth Foundation to 
integrate graduate students in the 
life and activities of the colleges. 


Garden and Farm Project 


Guides the activities of the 
garden and farm projects, reviews 


budget and expenditures and 
recommends policy. 

Nwural Land and Water 
Resources 


Oversees off-campus holdings or 
reserves of instructional and 
research interest, such as Ano 
Nuevo Island, and coordinates 
with University-wide committee 
which supervises all University 
reserves of instructional and 
research interest. 


Public Ceremonies 
Reviews and coordinates plans 


for Commencements and other 
public events such as_ special 


convocations, building 
dedications, etc. 
Recreation, Physical Education 


and Athletics 


Advises Chancellor & Coor- 
dinator of Physical Education and 
Recreation on _ policies and 
procedures dealing with Physical 
Education, intramural, 
recreational and athletic programs 
offered on campus. 


Space and Building Needs 
Oversees utilization of existing 


campus space and projects needed 
new facilities. 
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Thursday, May 31, 1973 


Status of Women [formerly Equal 
Employment Opportunity for 
Women] 


Conducts comprehensive 
reviews and recommends action 
ractices 
and procedures that affect the 
employment status of women. 


Student Affairs Council 


Coordinates college activities 
and advises Chancellor regarding 
University, campus and college 
policies and regulations. 


Student Apartment Council 


Composed of married students 
who reside in the apartments; 
concerned with problems and 
solutions inherent in a_ large 
married student community as 
well as providing advice to those 
responsible for the administration 
of the partments. 


Student Conduct 


May be asked to hear cases of 
alleged misconduct by graduate 
students, undergraduate students 
registered for the Summer Session, 
campuswide registered student 
organizations, and cases arising 
from incidents involving student 
members of three or more colleges 
(Meets very rarely!) 
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WHERE EVERYBODY SAVES! 
ON SPECIAL THIS WEEKS 
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Washington Lecturer To Teach 
Summer Acting Classes 


Special to the Press 


Donald West, a Lecturer in 
Dramatic Art at the University of 
Washington, will offer two classes 
in acting this summer. These 
classes are being sponsored by the 
Theater Arts Committee in the 
Regular Program of Summer 
Session which runs from June 25 
through August 3. Students may 
take one class for $90 or both 
classes for $187. 

The Intermediate Acting class 
will be held mornings from 9-12, 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday and will involve training in 
voice and movement for actors. 
The Advanced Acting class will be 
held from 2-5 on the same days 
and will involve performance in 
scenes from a number of plays. 
Classes will be held on the 
Stevenson stage and in the Quarry 
theater. 

Donald West is an actor and 
director who has appeared in films 
and television in addition to the 
stage. He has studied under Joseph 
Schildkraut, Hume Cronyn, 
Kristin Linklater, Frances Archer, 
Robert Moulton and Carlo 
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Rebuter, 77¢ a bottle 


Mazzoni Clementi. He uses Viola 
Spolin methods in teaching acting, 
the Lessac Method ‘for voice, 
Richard ~ Corsen make-up 
techniques and is an expert in 
circus techniques, stage fighting 
and stage movement. West has 
appeared in productions at the 
Tyrone Gthrie Theater, Old Globe 
Theater (San Diego) and Long 
Wharf Theater in New Haven. 

For further information on these 
courses, please call the Summer 
Session Office, 429-2524. 
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The Save Lighthouse Point 
Association meets Thursdays at 8 
pm in Laurel School and will be 
preparing for the Planning 


Commission’s June 20 hearing on 
the proposed Convention Center at 
Lighthouse Point. 
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SOQUEL AT 
FRONT STREET 


. A GIANT 
WHAT-NOT SALE! 


Thousands of 
tools, household 


iterns, auto 


a Balsam 
SICONDITIONING 


HAIR ¢ SCALP » 
CONDITIONER 
REGULARLY 31.37, 
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Land Reform 
Conference 


The William James Association 
will sponsor a Regional Land 
Reform Conference June 5 and 6 
in the Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium. For further in- 
formation call the William James 
Association at 426-9518. s 


BOOK DRIVE 


The prison book drive wants 
your books for the inmates of the 
county jail and the County 
Rehabilitation Farm. Please leave 
your books at the Campus Book 
Store. Any and all books are 
needed. 


GIVE BLOOD TOMORROW 


The Bloodmobile is again 
coming to UCSC tomorrow, June 
1, from 1 to 5:30 pm at the 
Fieldhouse. 

The last blood drawing in 
March of this year was by far our 
most successful. Nearly twice as 
many units of blood were donated 
than ever before. The Red Cross 
volunteers did not anticipate the 
large turnout and therefore were 
under-staffed. This time, however, 
they are expecting a crowd and 
lines will move much faster. 

The need for blood donations in 
Santa Cruz County is great. A 
large portion of Santa Cruz 
residents are Senior Citizens who 
need blood, but are no longer able 
to give. It is therefore crucial that 
students and faculty take an active 
part in meeting the needs of the 
community. 

Please come and give blood at 
the Fieldhouse tomorrow from 
1:00 to 5:30 pm. 


ANNUAL AUCTION 


The annual UCSC auction will 
be held Saturday, June 2, 
beginning at 10 am on the H-Barn 
loading dock. Items to be sold 
include unclaimed bicycles, books, 
clothing, phonograph records, 
suitcases, sunglasses, watches and 
jewelry. In addition, surplus 
equipment will be sold at auction. 
Included will be an ice cream 
freezer, a combination 
refrigerator-oven-range unit, two 
commercial gasoline pumps, two 
deep fat fryers, and an electric 
food warmer. The H-Barn 
(receiving) is located behind the 
Garage near the Bay Street en- 
trance. 


KARATE SEMINAR 


This coming Sunday June 3, the 
UCSC Karate Club will present an 
all-day seminar in Korean Karate 
at the Fieldhouse beginning at 
10:30 am and lasting until 4 pm 
with an hour break for lunch and 
numerous rest-recesses. 

Scheduled for the event are five 
black belt instructors from the San 
Francisco area, one of whom is the 
Grand Champion of California, 
and two of whom are women. 

The styles to be included are: 
Hapkido, Taekwondo, and Tang 
Soo Do. Areas of concentration 
will include: beginning, in- 
termediate, and advanced 
techniques, free fighting, weapons, 
and Hapkido hand techniques. 
Women’s Self Defense Techniques 
will also be included. 

Price for the entire day: $2.50. 
Proceeds will benefit the UCSC 
Karate Club, please lend your 


support. 

IMPORTANT: Previous 
Martial Arts experience is not 
prerequisite! 


Thursday, May 31, 1973 


INSIDE THE COUNTY PRISON 


A presentation on conditions 
inside the Santa Cruz County Jail 
will highlight a Tuesday, June 5 
general meeting of the Santa Cruz 
County Chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union in the Santa 
Cruz Office Building of the 
Northern California Savings 
and Loan Association at 8:00 P.M. 

The presentation will be made 
by a citizens’ committee studying 


COMPETITION FOR 
OVERSEAS STUDY 


The Institute of International 
Education announced today the 
official opening of the 1974-75 
competition for grants for 
graduate study or research abroad 
and for professional training in the 
creative and performing arts. It is 
expected that approximately 550 
awards to 46 countries will be 
available for 1974-75. 

Applicants must be U.S. citizens 
at the time of application, who will 
hold a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent before the beginning 
date of the grant and, in most 
cases, be proficient in the language 
of the host country. Except for 
certain specific awards, candidates 
may not hold the Ph.D. at the time 
of application. 

Creative and performing artists 
are not required to have a 
bachelor’s degree, but they must 
have four years of professional 
study or equivalent experience. 
Social work applicants must have 
at least two years of professional 
experience after the Master of 
Social Work degree; candidates in 
medicine must have an M.D. at 
the time of application. 

Selection is based on_ the 
academic and/or professional 
record of the applicant, the 
validity and feasibility of his 


MOVIE LOG 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1 


$ Phantom India series/Part three: THE INDIANS AND THE 
$ SACRED/ Religion as processions & rituals—as sadhus and ashrams— 
@as a solitary dialogue/Part four: DREAM AND REALITY/Kerala— 
Communist government in the Tropics—tea plantations and palm 
gbeaches/Part five: A LOOK AT THE CASTES/Living together 
$ separately—is caste forever?/8:30 pm/Stevenson D.H./Single tickets 75 
ecents at door, series tickets $2.00 at Activities office. 
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the jail situation. Also on the 
agenda will be a formulation of the 
chapter’s community programs in 
such areas as prisoner rights, 
student rights, and the rights of 
rape victims. All chapter members 
and any interested persons from 
the public are urged to attend. 
Location of the Santa Cruz Office 
Building of the Northern 
California Savings and Loan 
Association is 75 River Street. 


proposed study plan, his/her 
language preparation and_per- 
sonal qualifications. Preference is 
given to candidates between 20 
and 35 years of age who have not 
had prior opportunity for extended 
study or residence abroad. 
Information and application 
forms may be obtained from Ileen 
Erickson Fulbright Program 
Adviser at UCSC. She is located in 
317 Applied Sciences and has 
office hours on Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday from 8 to 5. 


‘The deadline date for information 


in her office is June 8. 


National Portrait Gallery 
Training Fellowship 

From a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 
two one-year $7500 Training 
Fellowships are available to 
students who have completed or 
will complete a M.A. degree 
program or its equivalent in 
History by August 31, 1973. In- 
terns will participate in a museum 
program designed to acquaint 
them with the uses of objects as 
historical documents and to ex- 
pose them to the procedures and 
techniques required for museum- 
related careers. 

Deadline: July 16 

Contact the Fellowship In- 
formation Center, 317 App. Sci. 
for more information. 


s 5 
srwo FILMS ON CARL JUNG: The famous BBC interview with Jung, 
@plus a lesser known excellent filmed interview and discussion of 
@Jung/Two showings, 7 & 9:45 pm/Classroom Bldg. Unit I, Room 
$2/ Students $1.50, general $2.00/Same program also on Saturday, June 
$ 2nd - 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2 


e ‘SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN” w/Gene Kelly & Debbie Reynolds/7, 9 & 
1pm/Crown College D.H./Crown students 25 cents, others 50 cents 


e Phantom India series/Part six: ‘“‘on the Fringes of Indian Society’’—The ® 
@ Excluded and the Utopians, an Aboriginal Tribe, Sri Aurobindoe 
$ Ashram, Jews, Catholics, Parsis/part seven: “Bombay: The Future of ; 
© India’’—Prostitutes, Proletarians, and a Last Look at the Eternal $ 
e Temple/8:30 pm/Stevenson D.H./Series tickets $2.00, individuals 75 @ 
e cents 


MONDAY, JUNE 4 


“CCOMPANERAS Y COMPANEROS” Spanish/Eng sub/8 pm/Merrill 
D.H./Free 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


“RIDE THE HIGH COUNTRY” (Sam Peckinpah, 1961; color & 
cinemascope)/7:30 pm/““THE LUSTY” (Nicholas Ray, 1952; B/W)/9:15 
m/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/$1.00 . 


“PERSONA” (Ingmar Bergman) and “MAKE OUT’’/8 pm/Thimann ¢ 


@ Lecture Hall 3/$1.00 z ‘ . 
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eesTHURSDAY, MAY 31'eee 
LECTURE 


RUDOLPH ARNHEIM, Prof of 
the Psychology of Art, Harvard 
University: ‘‘Visual Thinking” / 
8:00 pm / Classroom Bldg. Unit I, 
Room 2 / Admission: Free 


DRAMA 


“UNCLE FRANK’S PEACH 
FARM” by Peder Jones, directed 
by Ric Prindle / 8:00 pm / Perf. 
Arts Drama Theatre / Students 
$1.25, general $2.00 / Per- 
iron nice also on June Ist, 2nd, & 
rd. 


eee FRIDAY, JUNE 1 eee 


CONCERT 


UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA / A 
CONCERT OF VIENNESE 
CLASSICS / Sherwood Dudley, 
conductor / 8:30 pm / College V 
Dining Hall / Admission: Free / 
Performance also on Saturday, 
June 2nd. 


DRAMA 
Two one-act plays by Black 
MagicTheatre: “DAY OF AB- 


SENCE” by Douglas Turner, and 
“WARNING - A THEME FOR 
LINDA” by Ronald Milner / 8:30 
pm / Perf. Arts Concert Hall / 
Students $1.00, general $1.50 / 
Performances also on Saturday, 
June 2nd 


ece SATURDAY, JUNE 2 ese 


DRAMA 


‘““MEB” (original comedy) senior 
project by Vicki Oswald / 7:00 pm 
/ Performing Arts Drama Studio / 
Admission 7Scents / Per- 
formances also on Sunday, 
June 3rd, at 2:30 and 7:00 pm and 
Monday, June 4 at 8:00 pm / 
performace also on Friday, June 
Ist, Cabrillo Forum 450 


ese SUNDAY, JUNE 3eee 


ONCERT 


CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS 
/ All Brahms program / Guest 
Artists: Jacob Krachmalnick and 
Joseph Stephansky, violinists / 
3:00 pm / Crown College Dining 
Hall/ / Admission: Free 


ART EXHIBITION 


MARIO SINGLETERRY / 
Paintings and drawings (senior 
project) 1:00 to 5:00 pm / Chas. E. 
Merrill Rm, Merrill College / 
through Friday, June 8th / 
Opening and reception June 3rd, 
7:00 pm 


e608 MONDAY, JUNE 4060 


ONCERT 


UCSC Faculty and Friends / 
Chamber music for a Monday 
evening / 8:30 pm / Performing 
Arts Concert Hall / Admission: 
Free 


MIMES 


ROBERT SHIELDS AND 
LORENE YARNELL / Cabrillo 
Gymnasium / 8:30 / $2.00 general, 
$1.50 students / Benefit for Land 
Reform Conf. 


+ CAMPUS ek o 
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LECTURE 


PSYCHOLOGY / An _In- 
troduction to Arica Training / 
Modern eclectic system of personal 
and spiritual growth / 7:30 pm / 
College V Dining Hall 


eee! UESDAY, JUNE Seee 


MEETING 


GAY LIBERATION/Mona’s 
Gorilla Lounge/8:30 pm/1535 
Commercial Way, Santa Cruz 


CONCERT 


UNIVERSITY CHAMBER 
SINGERS -/ Ed Houghton, 
conductor / 7:00 pm / Crown 
College Dining Hall / Admission: 
Free 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


KEITH PRIESTLEY* University 
of Nevada: “Determination of 
Crustal Structure and 
Measurement of strain in the 
Basin and Range, Nevada” / 4:00 
pm / Rm. 165, Applied Sciences / 
Admission : Free 


DRAMA 


‘““KEEP TIGHTLY CLOSED IN A 
COOL, DRY PLACE” by Megan 
Terry, directed by Franklin Abe / 
10:00 pm to 10:45 pm / Cowell A- 
Frame Bldg / Admission: 25 cents 
/ Also on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 6 and 7 


esoWEDNESDAY, J UNE 6 ese 


CONCERT 


Carl Fravel and the Electronic 
Music Co-op: 
‘Thresholds of Perception’’ / 8:30 
pm / Perf. Arts Concert Ha;; / 
Admission: Free 


RECITAL 


ROBERT WEISS, clarinet: and 
BESS THOMAS, piano / 6:30 pm 
/ Crown College Provost’s Home / 
Admission: Free 


DRAMA 


“A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE” by Tennessee Williams 
/ directed by Charles Matthews, 
College V senior / 8:00 pm / 
UCSC Barn Theatre / Students 
$1.50, general $2.00 / Per- 
formances also on June 7,8,9, & 10 . 


eseTHURSDAY, JUNE 7e36 


LECTURE 


SIR FRED HOYLE: “The Life 
and Work of Nicolaus Coper- 
nicus” / 8:00 pm / Classroom 
he Unit 1, Room 2 / Admission: 
ree 
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“Labor Board Denies 


By Dan Dobrin 


The National Labor Relations 
Board this eek denied Saga 
workers the opportunity to hold a 
union election. The Board ruled 
that Saga would not be here long 


enough to make the election 
worthwhile. A new contractor, 
Professioal Food Service 
Management (P.F.M.) will be 


taking over management on June 
24. 


Board attorneys said there was a 
good chance that workers would 
be denied the right to union 
representation under P.F.M. 


~ Under a precedent established in a 


union dispute with guards at the 
City College of New York, workers 
employed by a company that 
contracts with a school are not 
entitled to union protection if 
wages and working conditions are 
determined jointly by the two 
agencies. 

“The culinary union’s attorney 


LAND 


Cont’d from Front Page 
the first periodical in the History 
of Consiousness _ field. The 
association will hold a Land 
March in July, 1976 on the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

On the drawing board is a study 
of all communes in Santa Cruz 
County with a view to assessing 
their economic viability, their 
utility to the community and their 
future prospects. 

A project to “draw older people 
into the active life of the com- 
munity ‘‘will direct itself twoard 
the development of cottage in- 
dustries for the elderly, creation of 
communal living situations where 
the young and elderly live together. 

Three-day work camps will be 
held where all segments of the 
community will gather to discuss 
new forms of community action 
and cooperation. 

Projects to broaden the scope of 
education will include an ap- 
prenticeship program in the law 
and medical programs so _ that 
perspective doctors and lawyers 
may decide if work in those 
professions suits them, and the 
development of ‘‘a program of 
study whereby individuals in the 
community who ‘wished to study 
specific topics separately, or in 
groups, were given the assistance 
by retired academics, ex- 
academics or present academics.” 


a 


~. Fhe society will attempt to 


establish a school to undertake the 
“universal curriculum, a new 
curriculum starting in first grade 
and extending through graduate 
school designed to explore the 
relationship between the 
theoretical and the practical.” 

Camp William James will be 
established at Covelo, Calif. as a 
living-working center where 
members would join the com- 
munity for a period of six months 
to one year. 

Other Association projects are 
an archive of the experiences of 
UCSC graduates and dropouts, 
barious forms of collective 
economic action, a newletter, and 
a “modest program’ of 
publication.” 

Executive directors of the 
foundation are Paul Lee and Page 
Smith. Mr. Lee is an Assistant 
Professor of Religious Studies at 
UCSC and Mr. Smith is a 
Professor of History at UCSC. 
‘Lee’s tenure was not renewed this 
year and as a consequence Smith 
retired from UCSC accusing the 
University of having unfairly 
judged the value of Lee’s teaching 
by rigid “publish or perish” 
Criteria. 


~ Saga Workers’ Election 


said P.F.M. is planning to hire 
almost entirely full-time workers.” 
Said Crown-Merrill Worker Marc 
Norton, “‘P.F.M. may be cheaper, 
but the people who really need the 
money, the student workers, are 
the losers in the whole deal.” 

‘We're still getting $1.75, fifty 
cents an hour less than what 
workers get at any other UC 
campus,” said one worker, ‘‘and 
there's nothing to protect people 
who've been active in the union 
drive from being vlacklisted out of 
a job when P.F.M. gets here. 
Most Saga workers are paid $1.75 
an hour, whihce is about fifty cents 
an hour below the minimum food 
service wage at the other eight UC 
campuses. 

A delegation of workers will visit 
the newly set up P.F.M. office, 
demanding that presently em- 
ployed workers be the first ones 
hired next fall. “‘This is our 
number one demand,” siad worker 
activist Gary Leviloff. “If we don’t 
have jobs next fall there’s not 
much of anything we can do to get 
our other demands met.” 

If the workers’ demand for. job 
priority is not met, workers will go 
to the five dining halls, and ask 
students to show their solidarity 
with workers by refusing to return 
their trays to the conveyor belt. 
‘We want to show P.F.M. that we 
mean business,” said  Leviloff, 
‘and that students here will stand 
behind the workers if we are 
treated unfairly.” 


INTERESTING 
MESSAGE 


(CoNTINVED PROM PAGE FIVE) 


have a lot of amazing stutt up 
there-- lots of campus history: 
journals, a few student papers, the 
published history of Cowell 
College, all the UCSC newspapers, 
as well as lots of things of general 
interest (photographs, books, 
manuscripts, letters). 

Many people at UCSC seem 
curious about what has happened 
here already, which seems natural 
enough since UCSC is still taking 
shape now. I think anyone in- 
volved in helping create it would 
want to know as much as possible 
about what’s already happened. 
There is a lot of UCSC history up 
there if you are interested. 


CCR from Front Page 


Dave Grantz, Crown. Peter 
Wilson served as the UCSC ad- 
ministrative representative, and 
received a copy of the proposal 
which was to have been reviewed 
by Chancellor McHenry as well. 
Peter was an observer from the 
Office of Student Services, and 
was instrumental in keeping the 
lines of communication open 
between the Committee and the 
Administration. 


Memorial Today 
For UCSC Grad 


Malinda Faye Barnett, 
Merrill graduate (Winter, 1973), 
died suddenly Thursday, May 24, 
in Oakland. 

She had spent the last 4% years 
at U.C.S.C. majoring in History. 
Malinda was also active in working 
with children, having been in- 
volved in the Merrill Seaside 
Project, U.C.S.C. summer tutorial, 
and a day care center in South 
Carolina through the Cowell 
Extramural Project. 

There will be a memorial 
gathering for Malinda’ on 


Thrusday, May 31 at 4:00 P.M. in 
the Merrill Baobab Room. All 
those who knew her are invited to 
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ROMA: “A New Reality is Born” 


Continued from page 6 
campaigns. 
Or the following sequence, 


where everyone is engaged at night 
in an orgy of eating in restaurants 
set out in the streets. In the 
foreground, the tables, the people, 
the food. In the back of the frame, 
streetcars pass right by the tables 
unheeded. The simultaneous, 
divergent motions of the city-are 
caught within one frame. 

Fellini’s Romans are sceptics to 
the core (the restaurant scene, the 
vaudeville scene). This scepticism 
breeds vitality. Filini’s Romans 
(some of the faces so con- 
temporary, others as if they were 
visiting from another century) also 
appear totally at home in their 
‘streets and squares and past. As if 
the city were their larger body to 
roam in. 

The text affirms: ‘‘Rome is the 
city of all illusions, since it con- 
tains the Government, the 
Cinema, and the Church.”’ The 
Church—a major recurring theme 
in Fellini’s oeuvre—is here the 
subject of a hilarious and biting 
satire. We are treated to an ec- 
clesiastical fashion show for 
Rome’s wealthy replete with nuns 
and priests who, draped in the 
most ornate and _ luxurious 
costumes, parade around—some 
on roller skates or bicycles. The 
show is climaxed by a dazzling 
appearance of a seemingly senile 
pop. The only commentary is the 
announcement of the costumes 
and the lilting, ironic organ music 
which accompanies it. Without 
didactism or vulgarity, everything 
is said about the Church - its 
collusion with the wealthy, its 
inept efforts to be fashionable, its 
inability to cure our anguish in the 
face of death. 

On this theme of illusion and 
reality Fellini weaves a poetic and 
philosophical meditation which— 
at the filmic level—renders the two 
almost inseparable. To take 
another astonishing sequence, the 
one in the subway. For the last 
hundred years,the Romans have 
been trying to build a subway 
system. But the tunnel blastings 
must be frequently interrupted 
because of the discovery of 
catacombs, tombs, or other ar- 
chaeological treasures. Fellini’s 
camera crew (several sequences 
use the technique of a film-within- 


a-film) descends one of the tunnels , 


to explore. Objective reporting, 
documentary, we think. But 
gradually we are drawn into the 
events, as a wall is pierced and 
beautiful frescoes of an old Roman 
house are discovered. The painted 
faces are lit up and admired by the 
camera crew. But abruptly they 
start to disappear, inexorably, 
because of the light’s infusion. 
Then we realize that such a 
sequence can exist only through 
cinema. 

Fellini has reached the highest 
point of his art, where seeming 
improvisation is the result of 
supreme technical flexibility and 
command of the medium. By 
means of the greatest illusion— 
film—Fellini has created an equal 
truth: a portrait of his city and his 
times. Through the social realism 
of his early films, and the self- 
analysis through exploration of the 
unconscious 
Fellini seems, in Roma, to have 
achieved self-reconciliation, and a 
certain serenity in the face of aging 
(cf. the american writer in the 
restaurant, ‘‘What better place to 
die than Rome?’’) In Fellini’s love 
of life there is no disillusionment. 

The light destroys the frescoes. 
The Rome of the subway will kill 
the Rome of the gladiators. But 
out of that tragedy, new forms and 
glories will arise. This seems to be 
the meaning of the motorcycle 
sequence at the end. The sound of 
the fountains in the late-night city 
is suddenly interrupted iy the 


in his later ones, 


arrival in the city of hordes of 
motorcycles. The bikers screech 
through the city, never 
dismounting, past all the famous 
landmarks, and leave again in a 
roar of sound. The camera 
precedes them, follows them, then 
forgets them in the darkness. 
They frighten us because they 
represent the decomposition of 
society. But society only lives 
through decomposition, rotting, 
and transformation. A static 
society is a dead one. Different 
harmonies will be born from the 
motion of the roaring motor- 


cyclists. 

In Roma, Filini enters the 
dialectic as it is elaborated on 
Claude Levi-Strauss’ The Savage 
Mind: the significance does not lie 
in the final synthesis of the thesis 
and antithesis. It resides rather in 
the becoming of the two opposing 
forces at work, even though the 
end result of the interaction may 
not be known yet. Rome as Fellini- 
the-child imagined it is supplanted 
by the Rome that the young man 
experienced. A new reality is born. 

You should really see Fellini 
Roma. And Rome, too. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADS 


DEADLINE: MONDAY @ 5 pm 


If you want an ad run more than once, you have to let us know. 
Otherwise you can guarantee it'll get thrown out with the week's 
pasteups each Thursday morning. So call sometime between Thursday 
and Monday preceding publication and tell us what you want run. 


429-CHAW 


FOR SALE: SUPER 8 MOVIE 
CAMERA* Cannon zoom 250, 
10.8 m-27m, Ex. Condition, inc 
case, $100 or offer. 427-1653 / Liz 


FOR RENT: to UCSC or Cabrillo 
Students, Group or Individual 
leasing . Six bedroom house in 
Santa Cruz, near beach and bus. 
$350 and utilities or $50 plus 
utilities per person. Phone 426- 
9687. 


San Francisco apt. to share. 
Magnificant view; central 
location. summer only. $87.50 for 
private room. Call today, 
Jonathan 475-3953. 


For salé - one way flight Hong 
Kong to San Francisco $250. 
Leave Hong Kong Sept. 16. Call 
Joel 426-4319. 


HORSE FOR SALE: — Chesnut 
gelding, '%~ Arab, '4 Morgan, 9 yrs. 
Good looking, spirited, responsive, 
good trail horse. $350.00. Call 
423-5835. 


RIPPED OFF: Two wallets, one 
yellow, one blue. Need personal 
possessions desperately! Return to 
Box 32 Merrill. Please help us! 


Two or three female housemates 
needed. Prefer tidy non-smokers. 
June 15 to Septmenber 15 - 
Convenient house near campus. 
$62.50 plus utilities. Call 423-9134 


HORSE FOR SALE: Reg. Half 
Arab Gelding. 5S years. For good 
English rider. $400 or offer. 429- 
4106 ask for Alison. 


Hand-made steel string guitar, 5 
yrs. old. modelled after D-18. 


Made by Brazilian artist. Nice. 
Must sell. Call 335-5801. Keep 
trying. 


Seeking big quit room in peaceful 
house with pleasant people. Place 
to read, write and think. Prefer 
country atmosphere. Proximity to 
creek or ocean would be nice. 

Graduating student, mature, 
responsible, referncés. Need by 
June 16th. David A., 429-4264. 


FREE KITTENS: Six weeks, 
house-broken, 427-0341 


ROOM FOR RENT: Available 
June 25 to Sept. 25. Completely 
furnished house near Beach. 
Prefer Fémale. Call Lydia or Dave 
423-0277 


SIERRA DESIGN BACKPACK. 
Contoured aluminum frame, 
padded belt, nylon zippers. 5 
pockets and map pocket. Never 
used, medium. $45. Call Pamela 
at 427-1686. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTED JET 
FLIGHTS with 60 percent savings 
off regular fare to Europe - five 
flights a week , great connections 
to India, Africa, The Orient, 
Middle East at prices lower than 
you have ever seen in your life 
time. Call 415-9892288 or 391- 
9582 for brochures. 


ECSTASY is finding a small, quiet 
house. Mellow, meditating couple 
need house to rent. Please contact 
Norman. 476-4590. Om Shanti. 


People who dig kids - wanted as 
volunteer counselors June 18 - 
August 3 for Daycamp '73 - a new 
and creative summer program. 
College credit can be arranged. 
Steve - 423-2985. 


Everite tenor Saxaphone with case. 
$100. 426-9142 


FEMALE STAFF MEMBER 
SEEKS SAME TO LOCATE 
AND SHARE EXPENSES IN 
PLEASANT FURNISHED APT. 
OR HOUSE. ASK FOR 
YVONNE 429-2351. 


FOR SALE: OLYMPUS 35 RC 
Camera. $70.00 New over $110. 
Fewer than dozen rolls shot with 
camera. As new with case, in- 
struction, original packing. 423- 
3302 or ext. 2041. 


A Commedia dell’Arte Scenario / 
THE THREE CUCKOLDS / June 
2 and 3 - 1:00 and 3:00 / June 4 - 
12:00 / San Lorenzo Park / Santa 
Cruz (by the County Building) 
admission; free 


FOR SALE: Thermos Puptent 7 
feet, new $65, Metrotec stereo 
frequency equalizer, $70. Steel 
shelving 3’ x 6’ $10. 423-6709. 


MALE STUDENT WANTS 
ROOMMATE FOR_~ THE 
SUMMER. $58 per month, near 
bus. Call c/o Judy at 423-6864 


I’m needing a ride to Virginia or 
there about, (Wash. D.C., Md, etc) 
leaving June 16 - 19. I'll gladly 
share expenses and driving. Mark 
Qoward. 429-4396. 


